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CALIFORNIA  AND  TERRITORIAL  QUESTION. 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  the  President’s  Message  transmitting 

the  Constitution  of  California. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  in  the  hope  that  any 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  exciting  topics  which  have 
so  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress,  will 
change  the  vote  of  any  member  of  the  committee, 
that  I  have  obtained  the  floor.  Still  less  do  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  manufacture  opinions  for  my  constituents,  j 
Their  opinions  are  already  formed.  The  people 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  a  reading, 
intelligent  constituency,  who  exercise  their  own 
judgments  upon  public  measures;  and  my  highest  i 
aim  is,  faithfully  to  represent  and  sustain  their  de¬ 
cisions.  I  had  resolved  to  do  so  by  a  silent  vote; 
but  since,  during  this  long  and  protracted  discus¬ 
sion,  a  majority  of  the  committee  have  presented 
their  views,  to  be  silent,  almost  subjects  a  member 
to  the  imputation  of  indifference  to  the  questions  j 
in  issue,  if  not  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  wishes  i 
of  his  constituents.  And  at  the  outset,  I  will  de¬ 
fine  my  position  upon  the  various  topics  now- 
before  us;  disclaiming  all  sympathy  with,  or  re¬ 
spect  for,  ultraism  of  any  type,  northern  or  south¬ 
ern.  1  cling  with  ardent  devotion  to  the  union  of 
these  States,  with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
highest  interests  of  every  State  and  every  individual 
citizen  are  involved  in  its  preservation;  nay  more, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  family  of  man.  I  stand  by 
the  Constitution  with  all  its  compromises,  and  will 
faithfully  maintain  them.  If  social  evils  exist 
under  it  to  be  regretted,  I  wait  the  quiet  but  sure  i 
action  of  truth  and  time  for  their  removal,  and  in¬ 
voke  none  other  than  constitutional  remedies. 
There  are  no  evils  so  great  as  disunion.  Were  the  ! 
“  aggressions ”  of  the  North,  which  southern  men 
so  greatly  exaggerate,  ten-fold  greater,  the  South, 
adopting  the  advice  of  the  great  dramatist,  “  had  j 
better  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  I 
that  they  know  not  of.”  I  endorse  the  sentiment 
of  my  honorable  colleague  from  the  Suffolk  dis¬ 
trict — our  whole  country,  however  bounded:  and  ! 
reserving  the  right  to  form  and  express  my  own 
opinions  of  the  measures  of  past  Administrations, 
arn  ready  to  respect  the  rights  and  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  every  member  of  the  Republic.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
with  her  present  constitution  and  proposed  bound¬ 
aries,  as  a  separate  and  independent  measure.  If 
territorial  bills  are  presented  for  the  government  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  I  shall  vote  for  the  exclu¬ 


sion  of  slavery  from  those  territories.  I  shall  ad¬ 
vocate  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  within 
this  District,  now,  and  the  extinction  of  slavery 
itself,  whenever  demanded  by  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,  or  whenever  Congress 
shall  see  fit  to  provide  a  just  and  adequate  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  holders  of  such  property.  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  constitutional  obligation  to  sustain  such 
enactments  of  law,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  freemen,  as  shall  give  effect  to  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  “fugitives 
from  labor.  ”  Believing  that  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  requires 
that  their  boundaries  shall  be  adjusted  at  an  early 
day,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  to  some 
extent  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
Texas,  I  shall  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  settlement  of  those  boundaries,  although 
it  may  involve  an  appropriation  for  the  debts  of 
Texas,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cession  of  territory 
to  which  she  asserts  a  claim. 

On  these  topics  I  propose  briefly  to  remark.  On 
the  general  subject  of  slavery,  1  have  little  dispo¬ 
sition  to  touch,  and  still  less  to  reproach  the  South 
for  what  I  regard  the  infelicity  of  their  condition 
in  this  respect.  However  strong  may  be  our  con¬ 
victions  of  the  social  and  moral  evilsof  slavery,  our 
action  here  in  this  House  is  confined  mainly  to  its 
character  as  a  political  institution.  Taunts  and 
reproaches,  to  slaveholders  as  such,  are  out  of 
place.  Who  is  not  aware  of  the  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  education: 
Who  does  not  know  how  great  changes  of  opinion 
have  occurred,  even  in  our  own  time,  in  regard  to 
questions  of  morals  and  political  economy  ?  Had 
the  ardent  defenders  of  slavery  on  this  floor  re¬ 
ceived  their  birth  and  education  in  free  New  Eng¬ 
land,  they  might  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
most  violent  and  aggressive  Abolitionists;  and  had 
the  men  who  now  claim  preeminence  as  the  un¬ 
compromising  opponents  of  slavery  been  cradled 
and  trained  in  South  Carolina,  they  would  have 
been  its  equally  uncompromising  champions.  Are 
we  not  compelled  to  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened 
charity — an  indulgent  forbearance  to  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  men  who,  in  reference  to  slavery, 
are  placed  in  so  opposite  circumstances  and  re¬ 
lations:  At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  there  was  comparatively  little  diver- 
jt  sity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery  among  the 
|  eminent  patriots  who  framed  it,  northern  or  south- 
^  ern.  But  a  great  change  has  taken  place;  gentle- 


men  from  the  South  now  regard  it  as  a  great  na-  i 
tional  interest,  to  be  cherished  and  extended.  It  is  [ 
held  up  to  us  “  as  a  great  moral,  social,  political,  j 
and  religous  blessing — a  blessing  to  the  slave  and  I 
a  blessing  to  the  master.”  |<j 

Against  sentiments  like  these,  l  feel  compelled  ii 
to  declare  my  most  earnest  and  solemn  protest.  j| 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  process  of  reasoning  long  jj 
since  settled  my  convictions  of  the  wrong  of  sla-  j 
very.  Grant  that  the  negro  is  a  man — a  being  en-  ! 
dowed  by  his  Creator  with  a  sou!  as  well  as  a 
body;  that  he  is  an  immortal,  accountable  crea¬ 
ture,  and  take  the  fact  which  the  history  of  slavery 
and  the  laws  of  most  of  our  southern  States  most 
fully  substantiates,  that  in  order  to  enslave  the 
body,  it  is  necessary  to  darken  and  degrade  the 
mind,  and  the  brand  of  injustice  and  wrong  is  in¬ 
delibly  stamped  upon  it. 

Gentlemen  have  appealed  to  the  Bible,  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  American  slavery!  But  does  the  Bible 
sanction  it  in  this  enlightened  age  and  this  Chris¬ 
tian  land?  They  tell  us  truly,  that  slavery,  in 
some  form,  existed  both  under  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  and  allege  that  no  express  ; 
prohibition  can  be  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa-  ! 
ment.  But  if  permitted  in  “the  times  of  men’s 
ignorance,”  as  was  polygamy  and  divorce  among  j 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  it  was  nowhere  enjoined,  i 
The  Great  Teacher  condemned  and  forbade  po¬ 
lygamy  and  divorce,  and  enunciated  precepts  ut-  j 
terly  subversive  of  slavery.  Those  cardinal  prin-  ' 
cipies  of  the  Gospel,  love  to  man  as  well  as  to  | 
Him  “who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  j 
the  earth” — the  injunctions  of  the  divine  law  “thou  ; 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  “and  do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,” 
are  of  universal  application,  and  will  forever  stand  i 
in  antagonism  to  slavery,  till  slavery  is  no  more.  | 
That  good  men,  Christian  men,  are  found  who  j 
defend  and  justify  slavery,  results  from  other  in-  j 
fluences  than  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ.  The  j 
Bible  the  authority  for  American  slavery  !  No,  t 
it  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  republican  liberty — 
the  great  text  book  of  freedom,  religious  and  civil,  j 
To  the  prevalence  of  its  principles  I  look  with 
confidence  and  trust  for  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  the  removal  of  all  the  social  and  moral  evils  i 
which  afflict  humanity.  If  you  say  that  the  con-  , 
dition  of  the  African,  in  American  slavery,  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  elevated  than  that  of  his  race  in  their 
native  land;  that  the  treatment  of  masters  is  gen¬ 
erally  indulgent  and  kind;  that  the  physical  wants 
of  the  slave  are  properly  eared  for;  that  he  is  j 
happy  in  “the  bliss  of  ignorance;”  nay,  more,  that  j 
many  masters  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  i 
to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  j 
of  their  slaves — and  I  will  not  deny  all  these —  | 
yet  there  are  so  many  evils  inseparably  interwoven 
with  its  very  nature,  that  it  is  branded  a  moral 
wrong;  and  the  sentiment  is  true,  “  disguise  thy-  i 
self  as  thou  wilt,  still  slavery  thou  art  a  bitter  j 
draught.”  It  robs  man  of  his  natural  rights;  it  J 
robs  him  of  himself;  it  thwarts  the  benevolent  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Creator,  that  all  his  creatures  should  i 
use  and  cultivate  the  powers  with  which  he  has  j 
endowed  them  for  their  own  benefit.  But  I  have  j 
no  wish  here  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  to  which  J 
I  should  not  have  adverted,  but  for  the  strange  j 
and  startling  propositions,  frequently  presented  to  j 
the  committee.  I  pass  to  other  topics. 

And,  first,  the  admission  of  California — the  only  'j 


great  and  pressing  question  among  the  subjects 
under  discussion  which  imperatively  demands  the 
action  of  the  present  Congress.  Admit  her  to 
the  Union,  and  to  a  great  extent  you  quiet  the 
agitation  of  the  country.  And  why  should  she 
not  be  admitted?  Is  not  her  constitution  repub¬ 
lican  ? — has  she  not  a  sufficient  population  ?  Are 
the  e  not  reasons  for  her  admission  resulting  from 
her  remarkable  condition,  most  peculiar  and  con¬ 
clusive?  Why,  then,  this  obstinate  opposition? 
The  cause,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  her  constitution  excludes  slavery.  Gentle¬ 
men  disclaim  this  as  the  ground  of  their  objection. 
But  how  is  it,  then,  that  this  opposition  comes 
wholly  from  the  Representatives  of  slavery  ? — that 
the  prominent  cause  of  complaint  is,  that  the  South 
is  excluded  from  territory  acquired  by  the  common 
efforts  of  the  country? — that,  although  the  people 
of  California  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  first  enunciated  in  Congress  by  the  South, 
and  now  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  coun¬ 
try — namely,  that  the  people  of  a  territory  have  a 
right  in  forming  a  Stale  constitution  to  admit  or 
exclude  slavery,  gentlemen  deny  the  validity  of 
her  action,  and  charge  that  she  has  insulted  the 
South,  “  and  boldly  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  North  ?”  Her  convention,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  emigrants  from  slave  States,  or  natives  of 
he  country,  unanimously  decide  to  exclude  sla¬ 
very.  Her  people,  with  almost  equal  unanimity, 
ratify  the  decision.  The  reported  debates — the 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  people,  all  show  that 
this  was  the  result  of  their  own  deliberate,  unbi¬ 
assed  action.  And  yet  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  tes¬ 
timony  the  most  conclusive,  persist  in  charging 
that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  interfered 
to  produce  this  result.  Statements  so  unfounded 
only  show  to  what  pretexts  those  who  oppose  the 
admission  of  California  are  driven.  What,  I  ask, 
has  the  South  to  gain  by  defeating  her  admission 
at  the  present  session  ?  Suppose  it  were  delayed 
another  year,  and  her  people,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  an  address  to 
his  constituents,  were  “  duly  authorized  to  form  a 
State  constitution,”  does  any  man  believe  that 
they  would  alter  its  provisions  in  relation  to  sla¬ 
very  ?  Would  they  not  rather  be  induced,  by 
what  they  will  regard  as  an  unreasonable  exclu¬ 
sion,  to  cling  to  these  provisions  with  greater  te¬ 
nacity  ?  The  same  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  who  takes  the  front  rank  in  defence 
of  “  southern  rights in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  avows  his  determination  to  resist  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  “at  all  hazards  and  to  the 
last  extremity.”  And  addressing  his  southern 
friends,  he  says,  “We  should  resist  the  introduc- 
‘  tion  of  California  as  a  State,  and  resist  it  success- 
‘  fully:  resist  it  by  our  votes  first,  and  lastly  by 
‘  other  means.  ”  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  South, 
he  concludes:  “We  ask  you  to  give  us  our  rights 
(that  is,  to  carry  slaves  into  all  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia)  by  non-intervention.  If  you  refuse,  I  am 
for  taking  them  by  armed  occupation.”  We 
have  his  remedy — armed  occupation  !  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  soil  of  California  is  pressed  by  the  feet 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  young,  enter¬ 
prising,  brave  men,  mostly  emigrants  from  free 
States,  and  armed  to  the  very  teeth.  A  larger  and 
more  efficient  army  could  probably  be  raised  in 
this  colony  of  yesterday  in  a  limited  time,  than  in 
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any  old  State  of  this  Union.  I  hope  the  gent!e-j! 
man  will  not  lead  his  gallant  Mississippians  on| 
this  unholy  and  fool-hardy  errand.  Armed  ocen-j 
pation  !  In  such  a  contest  they  may  occupy,  but 
it  will  be  only  six  feet  of  ground  per  man,  and 
that  beneath  the  surface. 

Every  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  session  has: 
impressed  me  more  fully  with  the  wise  forecast  and 
practical  wisdom  of  the  President’s  suggestions  in j 
relation  to  the  territories,  namely,  that  they  should 
be  permitted,  to  remain  under  their  existing  laws, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, ! 
until  they  should  be  prepared  to  present  themselves;, 
for  admission  as  States,  with  constitutions  “of 
their  own  deliberate  choice.”  Had  this  suggestion 
met  the  approval  of  Congress  when  first  presented, 
the  long  and  exciting  discussion  on  this  floor, 
“  and  most  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,”  would  have  been  avoided.  It  involved  no 
concession  from  either  North  or  South, — no  sec-! 
:ional  triumph, — but  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the! 
territories,  in  forming  State  constitutions,  to  estab-r 
iish  their  own  domestic  institutions.  But  a  ma¬ 
jority  rejected  his  suggestions,  and  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  without  any  consideraole 
progress  in  the  public  business,  or  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  these  territories,  j. 
If  bills  for  territorial  governments  are  presented  for 
our  action,  I  shall  vote  for  the  express  exclusion 
of  slavery.  The  application  of  the  proviso  ought  || 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  or  [ 
feelings  of  the  South.  It  prohibits  alike  the  emi-  | 
grant  from  the  North  as  from  the  South.  The 
power  of  holding  men  as  chattels  is  not  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  men  born  under  a  southern  sun — 
the  northern  emigrant,  if  he  chooses  to  belie  his 
training,  may  obtain  property  in  men.  Under  the 
proviso,  the  territories  are  left  open  alike  to  citizens 
of  all  the  States;  it  merely  excludes  a  property  J 
held  as  such  under  local  laws,  by  a  minority  of 
the  citizens  even  in  slave  States.  Southern  gentle¬ 
men  seem  determined  to  forget  that  there  are  rights  ! 
and  feelings  on  more  than  one  side  of  the  question 
and  that  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  a  territory 
as  effectually  excludes  the  emigrant  of  the  free,  as  j 
the  application  of  the  proviso  does  one  item  of  the 
property  of  the  slave  States.  It  is  no  new  princi-  | 
pie  for  which  we  contend.  Massachusetts,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  free  States,  before  these  territories  j! 
were  acquired,  avowed  her  determination  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free  territory. 
You  annexed  it  with  full  notice  of  this  determina¬ 
tion.  Were  the  evidence  as  conclusive  to  my  ' 
mind  as  it  appear  to  be  to  the  mind  of  a  distir.-  I 
guished  Senator,  for  whose  judgment  I  entertain  j 
the  most  profound  respect,  that  slavery  could  not  ] 
be  carried  to  these  territories,  and  that  an  irrepeai- 
able  law  of  nature  had  forbidden  it,  i  would  not 
contend  for  an  express  exclusion,  for  I  would  not 
vote  for  an  act  unnecessary  in  itself,  especially  if 
offensive  to  any  portion  of  this  committee.  Yet, 
although  I  believe  that  slavery  has  been  abolished 
in  these  territories  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  that 
slave  labor  will  not  be  to  any  extent  productive  j 
there,  since  many  southern  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
have  denied  both  these  positions,  I  am  unwilling  i 
to  leave  that  doubtful  which  can  be  made  certain,  j 

Gentleman  deny  the  constitutional  right  of  Con-  j 
gress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  No-  j 
thing  is  to  my  mind  clearer  than  that  the  Consti-  |j 
tution  expressly  confers  on  Congress  the  right  to  !! 


legislate,  and  that  it.  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  acquired  by  the  cession 
from  Mexico.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mexico 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  territories  and 
the  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Mexico  ceded  her  sovereignty  to  the  United  States, 
ar.d  with  it  the  entire  right  of  legislation.  And 
this  sovereignty  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  Congress  acting  by  majorities  of  the  Senate 
and  House.  How  else  can  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ercise  this  sovereignty  but  by  its  executive  and 
legislative  departments?  What  have  the  States, 
as  such,  to  do  in  the  premises?  We  sit  here,  not 
as  electoral  colleges,  requiring  for  our  action  the 
major  vote  of  each  State,  and  of  a  majority  of 
States,  but  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
the  United  States,  acting  by  a  majority.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi,  to  w'h;  m  I  have  before 
alluded,  presents  the  States  of  the  Union  as  “sov¬ 
ereigns  in  alliance,”  and  contends  that  “  so  long 
‘  as  one  of  the  sovereigns  in  alliance  protests  against 
‘a  common  disposition  of  what  belongs  to  all  and 
*  each  one  in  an  equal  degree,  no  disposition  can 
‘  be  rightfully  made.”  I  ask  that  gentleman 
whether  territory  can  be  added  to  the  Union  against 
the  protest  of  “  one  of  the  sovereigns?”  if  his 
position  is  correct,  no  part  of  this  territory  could 
have  beet)  added  to  the  Union,  since  several  of  the 
sovereign  States  protested  against  its  annexation. 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  annex 
provinces  to  the  Union  against  the  protest  of  a 
sovereign  State,  a  fortiori,  it  may  legislate  for  them 
against  the  protest  of  a  State,  when  acquired. 
The  question  of  constitutionality,  raised  on  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  has  been  settled  by  re¬ 
peated  acts  of  annexation,  and  it  is  now  too  late,  to 
renew'-  the  controversy.  The  gentleman  mistakes. 
The  wishes,  the  institutions,  the  interests  of  the 
several  States  are  arguments  to  the  discretion,  but 
not  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Invested  with  the 
whole  sovereignty,  which  carries  with  it  the  com¬ 
plete  right  of  legislation,  Congress  may  legislate 
for  the  territories  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  fully, 
having  the  same  regard  for  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  all  the  States,  as 
on  any  other  subject.  In  voting  to  exclude 
slavery  from  free  territory,  I  claim  to  act,  not  as 
a  Representative  of  one,  but  of  all  the  States,  un¬ 
der  a  deliberate  conviction  that  the  measure  is  just 
to  all  and  for  the  ultimate  interest  of  alb 

Southern  gentlemen  forbode  the  direst  calamities 
from  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  newly-ac¬ 
quired  territories.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr  Venable,]  in  a  recent  speech,  pro¬ 
tested  with  much  fervor  of  feeling  against  the 
design  which  he  apprehended,  to  surround  the 
slave  States  with  a  cordon  of  free  States;  and 
drew  a  dark  and  bloody  picture  of  the  fearful  and 
inevitable  struggle  between  the.  white  and  colored 
races,  which  with  prophetic  vision,  he  saw  would 
result  from  the  increase  of  population  on  a  limited 
territory,  and  would  terminate  in  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  to  produce  these 
deplorable  results!  Let  me  ask  that  gentleman, 
had  no  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  been 
made,  would  thejcondition  of  the  slave  States  have 
been  different  in  this  respect?  Or  suppose  these 
territories  should,  as  California  has  already  done, 
ask  admission  to  the  Union  with  constitutions, 
formed  by  their  own  unbiassed  deliberate  action, 
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excluding  slavery:  would  he  vote  for  their  admis¬ 
sion?  Would  not  duty  to  the  section  he  so  faith¬ 
fully  repres3nts„  compel  him  to  repudiate  the 
principle  hitherto  strenuously  asserted  by  the 
South,  that  a  people  have  a  right  to  determine 
their  own  domestic  institutions;  and  to  insist  that 
not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  territory  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  slavery  ?  When,  upon 
the  gentleman’s  assumption,  is  the  acquisition  of 
territory  to  cease  ?  It  would  seem  that  Texas,  with 
its  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles,  acquired  for  the  avowed  object  of  diffusing 
slavery,  and  four  fifths  of  it  pledged  by  compact 
to  that  institution,  ought  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  South.  But  no,  it  must  have  a  share  of  all 
the  remaining  territories,  to  avert  the  horrors 
which  the  gentleman  so  eloquently  portrayed. 
One  third  of  the  population  claims  more  than 
half  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  or 
threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I  beg  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  dismiss  his  fears,  they  are  the  offspring  of 
his  own  fertile  imagination,  and  can  never  be  re-- 
alities.  The  period  will  never  come  when,  by  the 
increase  of  population,  the  races  will  so  press 
upon  each  other.  Before  that  time  arrives,  some 
plan  of  emancipation  will  have  been  adopted  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  slave  States,  which 
will  remedy  all  anticipated  evils.  There  is  no 
real  danger  that  population  will  thus  press  upon 
itself  in  a  territory  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
the  square  mile,  and  we  do  not  feel  particularly 
crowded.  There  are  no  complaints  for  want, 
of  room.  Some  of  our  people  emigrate,  and  they 
desire  and  have  a  right  to  claim,  that  a  fail- 
share  of  the  public  domain  should  be  left  to  free¬ 
dom,  where  they  may  find  homes  suited  to  their 
tastes.  In  the  slave  States,  the  population  is  less 
than  ten  to  the  square  mile,  and  it  would  seem 
that  Texas,  with  nearly  two  square  miles  to  every 
living  soul,  might  accommodate  the  redundant 
population  of  the  other  States  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Why,  sir,  Virginia  alone,  if  as  densely 
peopled  as  Massachusetts,  would  sustain  a  larger 
population  than  that  of  all  the  slave  States  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  theory  on  which  the  fears  of  1 
t  e  gentleman  are  based  is  just,  it  presents  a  most 
conclusive  objection  to  the  institution  of  slavery — 
that  it  necessarily  demands  a  most  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  territory, and  that,  the  most  fertile, 
for  its  existence  and  support;  and,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  fertility  of  one  section,  it  seeks  the 
virgin  soil  of  another,  leaving  barrenness,  decay, 
and  dilapidation,  in  its  train.  Sir,  I  have  not 
studied  the  theory  of  Republicanism  aright,  if  its 
chief  aim  is  not  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  enrich  and  exalt 
the  few,  if  it  is  not  to  hold  up  the  incentives  and 
the  rewards  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  the 
emulation  and  attainment  of  all.  I  understand  it 
as  securing  an  equality  of  rights,  with  a  view  to 
produce  an  equality  of  condition,  and  it  desires 
that  as  large  a  part  of  the  people  as  possible 
should  be  owners  of  the  soil.  The  strength  of  a  I 
republican  government  consists  in  the  number  of 
its  hardy  yeomanry,  ever  ready  to  defend  with 
brave  hearts  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  with  , 
strong  arms.  In  my  reflections,  it  is  an  objection  ! 
to*the  institution  of  slavery,  that  it  requires  that 


land  should  be  held  in  large  tracts,  and  thus 
creates  a  class  of  proprietors  somewhat  resembling 
in  condition  the  feudal  barons  of  the  middle  ages. 
I  comprehend  the  feelings  with  which  the  favored 
few  cling  to  this  condition  of  things, — how  the 
feelings  of  pride  and  independence,  so  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  are  gratified,  as  the  owner  looks 
over  his  wide  domain,  and  seeing  nothing  but  his 
own  property  and  dependents,  can  exclaim,  like 
Crusoe  on  his  desolate  island,  “  I  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey,”  and  bless  his  stars  that  he  has 
no  neighbors  but  those  of  his  own  selection. 
Such  is  not  the  chosen  home  of  the  freeman,  who, 
compelled  to  cultivate  his  farm  with  his  own  hands, 
will  seek  another  neighborhood,  where  similarity  of 
condition  begets  sympathy  of  feeling.  1  have  a 
word  of  reply  to  the  same  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  on  another  subject.  In  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  in  February  last,  he  held  up  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  England,  in  his  forcible  manner,  as 
wholly  actuated  by  sordid  and  mercenary  motives. 
And  although  his  better  feelings  and  cooler  judg¬ 
ment  led  him  greatly  to  soften  those  obnoxious 
paragraphs  in  the  printed  speech,  he  still  placed 
on  record  some  injurious  sneers.  I  might  justly 
retort  upon  that  gentleman,  that  interest  was  the 
mainspring  of  southern  action  in  regard  to  slavery 
— the  value  of  slave  property,  which  they  exagger¬ 
ate  to  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  That 
interest  and  the  love  of  power  blinded  their  eyes 
to  the  perception  of  those  great  political  and  moral 
truths  which  press  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  New  England.  But  I  for¬ 
bear;  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  require 
me  to  return  railing  for  railing.  In  opposing  the 
extension  of  slavery  they  give  decisive  proof  of 
disinterestedness.  Mere  pecuniary  interest  would 
lead  them  to  desire  the  existence  and  extension  of 
slavery.  For  that  institution  compels  its  votaries 
to  be  dependent  on  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
other  States  and  countries  for  all  the  products  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Sir,  the 
people  of  New  England  are  industrious,  frugal, 
economical,  but  they  labor  and  acquire,  to  use  and  to 
distribute.  Where  is  talent  and  enterprise  directed 
to  nobler  and  more  successful  results?  Where  are 
the  comforts  of  life  more  universally  and  richly 
enjoyed?  Where  is  education  more  liberally  sus¬ 
tained  by  public  provision  and  private  benefac¬ 
tion?  Where  are  all  institutions  of  learning,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  charity  so  liberally  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed?  From  what  portion  of  our  land  do  the 
great  benevolent  associations  of  the  day  gather 
more  liberal  contributions?  Let  the  answer  to 
these  questions  afford  a  complete  refutation  of 
such  undeserved  calumnies. 

But  I  must  allude  briefly  to  other  topics.  The 
subject  of  the  extradition  of  “  fugitives  from  labor” 
has  recently  been  the  occasion  of  much  excited 
feeling,  and  has  assumed  a  prominence  quite  equal 
to  its  importance,  in  some  portions  of  the  Union 
which  are  least  affected  by  it.  The  action  of  the 
North  on  the  subject  forms  one.  of  the  grave 
charges  of  northern  aggression.  It  is  a  plain  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  the  execution  of  which 
no  good  citizen,  however  strongly  opposed  to  sla¬ 
very,  should  resist.  The  South  are  entitled  to  a 
law  which  shall  give  effect  to  the  provision;  and  I 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Baylv,]  that  the  law  of  1793, 
which  has  been  acquiesced  in  since  that  time,  is 


fully  adequate  to  the  object,  with  an  amendment 
rendered  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Prigg’s  case,  which  shall  provide  addi¬ 
tional  officers  to  execute  it.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
new  and  more  stringent  enactments,  and  1  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  sentiment  of  the  resolve  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  that  such  laws  only  on  the  subject  should 
oe  passed  “as  will  be  sustained  by  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  free  States  where  such  laws  are  to  be 
enforced,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
testing  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  service  by  a 
trial  by  jury. 

in  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  measure  ought 
to  receive  the  assent  of  every  member  of  this  com- 


tures  of  the  South.  I  see  nothing  in  the  probable, 
or  even  the  attempted  action  of  Congress,  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  professed  fears  or  avowed  determina¬ 
tions.  Iam  compelled  to  believe,  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Stanlt,]  whose 
independent  and  manly  course  is  deserving  all 
honor,  that  party  defeat  has  had  not  a  littie  effect 
in  producing  this  excitement.  Gentlemen  have 
indeed  told  us  that  our  present  condition  was 
owing  to  the  election  of  a  President  unpledged 
upon  these  questions  of  slavery,  and  that  had  Mr. 
Cass  been  elevated  to  the  chair  of  State,  this  agi¬ 
tation  would  not  have  occurred.  This  might  have 
been  the  case.  Under  an  assurance  that  ary 
measure  not  acceptable  to  the  South  would  receive 


mittee.  Viewed  merely  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and  a  presidential  veto,  gentlemen  might  have  thought 
conciliation  to  northern  education  and  feeling,  every  that  attempts  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  con- 


southern  Representative  ought  to  imitate  the  hon 
orable  example  of  some  of  his  associates,  and  be 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the  altar 
of  peace.  That  slave  pens  and  slave  marts  have 
been  permitted  to  exist  till  to-day  within,,  sight 
from  this  Temple  of  Freedom,  is'a  striking  proof  of 
nortnern  forbearance.  It  is  a  flagrant  shame,  that 
citizens  of  the  free  States  and  foreigners  visiting 
this  Federal  city,  should  be  compelled  to  know 
that  at  the  very  time,  men,  women,  and  children 
are  being  collected  in  barracks,  soon,  perhaps,  to 
be  driven  off,  before  their  eyes,  to  some  distant 
market.  Why,  I  ask,  do  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
and  even  State  Legislatures,  so  pertinaciously  in- 


stituents  by  charges  of  northern  aggression,  and 
threats  to  dissolve  the  Union,  were  unnecessary. 
How  marked  is  the  contrast  in  the  action  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  country  !  The  Whigs 
were  willing  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  a  south¬ 
ern  candidate  and  a  holder  of  slaves,  with  no  other 
pledge  than  his  integrity  of  character  and  his 
avowed  concurrence  with  them  in  views  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  While  the  southern  Democracy 
(aristocracy  would  be  a  more  fitting  designation) 
have  long  insisted  that  no  man  should  receive  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for  President, 
until  he  should  first  have  avowed  his  subserviency 
to  southern  views  on  all  questions  of  slavery. 


sist  on  the  continuance  of  the  paltry  traffic  in  this  This  is  an  aggression  to  which  Democratic  freemen 


imited  District?  Why  declare  that  its  suppres¬ 
sion  would  be  a  cause  of  secession  from  the  Union  ? 
Why,  when  Maryland  and  other  States  have  abol¬ 
ished  the  traffic  in  slaves  within  their  limits,  rnay 
not  Congress,  as  the  exclusive  legislature  of  the 
District,  exercise  the  same  right?  And  what 
greater  peril  does  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
here  bring  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  than  its 
prohibition  in  the  States?  For  myself,  I  shali  not 
be  satisfied  until  slave  pens  and  the  slave  traffic  are 
banished  from  the  District.  That  the  States  have 
the  right  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction 
cannot  be  questioned;  and  has  not  Congress  the 
same  right  within  this  District?  If  not,  then  the 
power  to  abolish  it  exists  nowhere,  although  ; 
slavery  were  abolished  in  the  adjoining  States.  ! 
The  fact  that  the  District  was  ceded  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  that  slavery  still  exists  in  those 
States,  is  an  argument  not  to  the  power,  but  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  and  as  such  should  receive 
due  consideration.  And  this  power  ought  to  be 
exercised  whenever  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people  of  the  District,  but  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  by  granting  a  just  indemnity  to  those 
whose  interests  might  thereby  be  prejudiced.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cling  man] 
called  the  District  ‘‘our  slaveholding  territory.” 
Sir,  it  ought  to  be  our  neutral  territory,  where  the 
citizen  of  the  South  should  be  fully  protected  in 
bringing  such  domestics  as  his  convenience  might 
require,  and  the  citizen  of  the  North  not  be  of¬ 
fended  by  the  worst  features  of  slavery. 

Sir,  after  close  attention  for  months  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  floor,  I  declare  myself  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  excited  feeling,  the  fervid  declama¬ 
tion  and  threats  of  resistance  to  the  Union,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  certain  measures,  which 
come  from  many  gentlemen  and  several  Legisia- 


ought  not,  and  will  not,  longer  yield. 

In  the  progress  of  this  debate,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  have  repeatedly  charged 
that  Genera]  Taylor  was  held  up  at  the  North  as 
pledged  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  at  the  South 
as  opposed  to  it,  and  have  insinuated,  while  they 
would  not  directly  make  the  charge  of  duplicity 
against  him.  Sir,  in  relation  to  the  section  of 
country  from  which  I  come,  I  confidently  pro¬ 
nounce  the  charge  to  be  unfounded.  While  it  was 
argued  from  the  declarations  of  General  Taylor  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  action  of  Congress  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  slavery,  as  on  other  subjects,  no  man  pre¬ 
sumed  to  hazard  his  reputation  by  asserting  that 
General  Taylor  was  pledged  to  approve  the  Wil¬ 
mot  proviso.  His  course  during  that  exci:ed  pres¬ 
idential  canvass  needs  no  vindication.  It  was 
honorable  to  him,  and  deserved  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country.  Having  distinctly  de¬ 
clared  his  position  in  relation  to  the  general  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  nation,  he  wisely  and  resolutely  forbore 
to  commit  himself  either  to  friends  or  foes  on 
questions  about  which  sectional  feelings  were 
known  to  exist  He  bid  neither  for  northern,  west¬ 
ern,  or  southern  support.  I  watched  his  bearing 
during  the  canvass,  with  no  less  interest  than  du¬ 
ring  those  brilliant  campaigns  which  placed  him 
so  prominently  before  the  American  people.  I 
saw  him  firmly  withstanding  the  assaults  of  a  hos¬ 
tile,  and  the  solicitations  of  a  friendly  press — the 
denunciations  of  foes — the  urgency  of  friends — 
nay,  even  the  entreaties  of  those  who  professed 
that  their  suffrages  depended  on  his  replies.  Amid 
such  influences  he  stood  firm,  like  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  resisting  alike  the  breezes  of  summer  and 
the  storms  of  winter.  He  stood  erect  in  a  position 
where  great  men  had  fallen.  He  evinced  in  this 
crisis  a  firmness,  no  less  calm  and  heroic  than  that 
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with  which  he  met  the  shock  of  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista. 
He  yet  stands  firm,  erect,  hxmest,  uncommitted, 
poised  on  his  own  integrity  of  purpose,  and  no  man 
within  my  knowledge  is  authorized  to  say  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  President  on  the  measures 
which  now  agitate  the  public  mind,  further  than  his 
opinions  are  disclosed  in  his  official  papers.  And  I 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  he  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  those  sterling  qualities  of  manly  honesty , 
independent  judgment,  and  devotion  to  the  Union, 
which  he  brings  to  their  service. 

And  now,  sir,  in  closing,  allow  me,  in  imitation 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Clsngman,]  who  advised  the  North  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  or  exhort¬ 
ation,  through  you,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  South. 
Learn  to  think  that  there  is  other  property  in  the 
country  deserving  legislative  protection,  besides 
property  in  men — that  there  are  other  interests 
than  the  interests  of  slavery — that  the  strength 
■end.  glory  of  a  State  consists  not  in  the  number  of 


its  slaves  or  the  value  of  its  staple  products,  but 
in  its  free  and  happy  population;  the  development 
of  its  resources;  the  improvement  of  its  soii;  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  general 
elevation  of  its  people.  Disabuse  yourselves  and 
your  constituents  of  the  unfounded  belief  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  desire  to  violate  any  of  the  rights  you  have 
under  the  Constitution,  or  any  of  its  compromises. 
On  the  contrary,  we  regard  your  prosperity  as 
ours,  and  hail  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  among  you, 
and  ail  those  improvements  which  make  your  con¬ 
dition  iike  our  own,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  our 
pecuniary  profit.  Above  all,  forbear  to  stake  your¬ 
selves  on  any  doubtful  question  in  antagonism  to 
the  Union.  Beware  how  you  attempt  to  take  one 
stone  from  the  most  glorious  fabric  of  Republican 
liberty  which  ihe  wisdom  of  man  has  reared 
And  let  us  all  turn  off  our  thoughts  from  the  un¬ 
profitable  and  suicidal  subject  of  disunion,  and  fix 
them  upon  the  high  and  glorious  destiny  which 
awaits  our  extended,  if  united,  country. 


